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also met with Populist approval. In short, a vast body of men and women in villages and on farms had come to believe that the modification of individual enterprise was the surest way to restore the freedom of opportunity associated with the past.
Many wage earners also sympathized with the idea of public control of business. Under the leadership of Samuel Gompers the American Federation of Labor was, it is true, shying away from the doctrinaire reform philosophies and the political action that earlier American labor leaders had espoused. But even the concentration of this body on building strong unions in order that these might control the labor market did not entirely blind it to the importance of government control over business, especially in matters directly affecting labor. Thus the labor movement supported the regulation of railway rate, an eight-hour day^ and factory inspection by government authority. Urban labor by and large was to vote for Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson in return for their promise te subject business to a larger degree of public control through social legislation and the recognition of collective bargaining.
Intellectuals and philanthropists supported the growing idea of public control over business. In the 1880s a group of men and women, inspired by the example of Toynbee Hall in London and the rise of the Social Gospel, began to devote their talents and their lives to the improvement of living conditions and social relations in the slums of great cities. Such women as Maude Nathan, Josephine Shaw Lowell, and Florence Kelley not only supported the settlement-house idea but founded the Consumers' Leagues to persuade the public to purchase goods from factories and shops whose fair labor policies were not open to question. These leaders became increasingly convinced that there was need for more thoroughgoing measures. Thus they supported the idea of government control over labor policies, housing conditions, and municipal services as an effective program to improve the lot of the less well housed and the less well fed. In Cleveland and Toledo idealistic young lawyers and journalists like Frederic C, Howe, Brand Whitlock, and Newton D. Baker not only rallied to the support of reform mayors but insisted on the importance of municipal control or even ownership of basic services and utilities. In calling attention to the tie-up between business and corrupt politics, muckraking journalists also contributed to the conviction